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Government Acts to 
‘Mobilize Manpower 


‘Commission, Headed by McNutt, 
Makes Plans for Program 
on Nation-Wide Scale 


NEED FOR WORKERS GROWS 


Before End of Year Millions of 
Men and Women Must Be Shifted 
to Various War Industries 


The government is taking steps to 
place the nation’s total manpower 
—and womanpower—behind the war 
beffort. By means of an executive 
Forder issued a few days ago, the 
' President established the new War 
' Manpower Commission which has 
™ the authority to use every man, 
® woman, and young person wherever 
® his ability will contribute most to the 
defeat of the enemy. This commis- 
2 sion will have the difficult but ex- 
» tremely important task of enlisting 
' the nation’s able-bodied workers tc 
) fill the armament, munitions, air- 

plane, and other factories which have 
= been built to produce weapons and 
Bg supplies for the military forces of the 
© United Nations. Another duty of this 
© new agency will be to supply workers 
§ for the nation’s farms. 
» Paul V. McNutt has been chosen 
* to head the nine-member War Man- 
» power Commission. As Federal Se- 
curity Administrator, Mr. McNutt 
) already supervises many of the fed- 
"eral agencies which are helping to 
) train workers and place them in in- 
),dustries making war materials. Now 
"he will take over other agencies and 

exercise sweeping powers to mobilize 
» the labor forces of the nation. 


McNutt’s Authority 


As head of the new commission 
' McNutt has the authority to issue 
/hecessary orders to almost all of the 
| federal government’s agencies now 
| dealing with the recruiting and train- 
ing of manpower. The only ex- 
ceptions are those which have charge 
of the military and naval forces. 
» According to the executive order he 
» also has the authority to provide 
» “adequate supplies” of agricultural 
~ workers, as well as men and women 
BH for industrial plants. 
The most important new power 
» which the President’s order gives Mr. 
/ McNutt is the responsibility for draw- 
se ing up the laws needed for “the most 
» eilective mobilization and utilization 
ot the manpower of the country.” 
~ Once these proposed laws are drawn 
4p and the President’s approval se- 
‘tured, the head of the WMC will 
Tecommend the laws to Congress. 


It is definitely known that Donald 

. Nelson, chairman of the War Pro- 

ction Board, will be one of the 
~ eight additional members of the 
"WMC. Other members have not as 
/ Yet been named, but when they are 
Chosen, they will represent the War, 
3 Navy, Agriculture, and Labor Depart- 
_Ments, the Selective Service System, 
“the Civil Service Commission, and 
oe (Concluded on page 3) 


On the production front 








Musie in Wartime 


In time of war the question is often raised as to whether it is patriotic 
to listen to music written by enemy composers. Some people would even go 
so far as to boycott all expressions of art in any way connected with the 
countries against which we are fighting. 


One answer to this question is given by a young American soldier, in a 
letter to the eminent composer and music critic, Deems Taylor. Mr. Taylor 
read this letter recently in connection with a broadcast of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony: 


“Tell the musicians of the Philharmonic-Symphony, Mr. Taylor, tell all 
the musicians with whom you come into contact, that we and they need good 
music. We in the armed forces cannot support them financially; but we stand 
ready to give our lives that freedom in music—like the other freedoms for 
which we are fighting—may remain a sacred heritage of this country. 


“Yes, the portals of the centers of art must be kept open, at any cost. 
We, who at times get lonely and discouraged in barracks—we want to know 
that people can still see Rembrandts and El Grecos, can still sit in the hushed 
darkness of concert halls and lose themselves in the beauty of music. And, 
thanks to the radio, we in the armed forces will join you when we can—to 
listen, to be uplifted, yes, to renew our faith and courage to work and carry 
on toward that victory which shall be ours. 


“I don't know how many letters you receive from members of the armed 
forces, but I know that I express the feelings of thousands who perhaps don't 
have the time to sit down and write to you. We who are busy seven days 
a week, training and fighting for our ultimate victory, want and need good 
music. We need it because it gives us purpose, courage, and hope in the cause 
for which we are fighting. 


“A year ago, a group of my friends would either attend Carnegie Hall 
on Sunday afternoon, or gather in my apartment to listen to the Philharmonic- 
Symphony broadcasts. Today, every one of that group is serving either in 
the Army or the Navy; but all of us still get to a radio on Sunday afternoon. 
We look forward to those programs as never before; and, Mr. Taylor, we need 
those programs as never before. Through the love of good music, and those 
programs; my little group is held together. And it doesn’t make any difference 
what composer's music is played. We are not fighting individuals nor are 
we fighting against the products of the culture of our enemies. Beautiful 
music should be regarded and cherished for what it is—just beautiful music. 
If it is written by an enemy sympathizer—that is unfortunate. But if it is 
good music, it will live, and be loved, long after our hates have become a 
thing of the past.” 


Nipponese Industries 
Fear New Aijir Raids 


High Concentration in Few Cities 
Makes Them Excellent Tar- 
gets for Enemy Planes 


WIDESPREAD EFFECTS NOTED 


Recent Attacks Show Great Psycho- 
logical Results, Although Ac- 
tual Damage Is Unknown 


The announcement last week that 
an American bomber had _. been 
grounded on Russian territory, in 
the Soviet Far East, added to the 
mystery surrounding the _ recent 
bombing of Japanese cities by Amer- 
ican planes. Not a word came from 
the United States War or Navy De- 
partment in Washington. The Presi- 


‘dent had no comment to make on 


the bombing in his press conference. 
No one knew whence the planes 
came or whither they went after 
dropping their cargo of bombs on 
four important Japanese industrial 
centers. 

It was apparent last week that the 
Japanese were fishing for informa- 
tion about the bombing. Their radio 
gave conflicting reports about the 
type and number of bombers used in 
the raid; about the extent of dam- 
age done. Did the bombers come 
from American aircraft carriers, 
hidden in waters not far from the 
Japanese islands? Did the planes 
take off from secret, air bases in 
China? Was more than one jumping- 
off place used by the planes? Why 
did Russia intern the flyers who were 
grounded on Soviet territory? These 
were but a few of the questions left 
unanswered as an aftermath of the 
spectacular and unexpected bomb- 
ings of April 18. 


Japan Is Vulnerable 


Perhaps the most important effect 
of the air raids on Japanese cities 
was the demonstration that Japan is 
vulnerable to air attack. This came 
as a surprise to the Japanese more 
than to anyone else. Only two days 
earlier a Japanese radio announcer 
had brushed off the idea of a bomb- 
ing of Japanese cities as ridiculous. 
“The Chinese government,” he said, 
“has been spreading the most laugh- 
able, false propaganda that the Japa- 








NOTICE 


The semester test appears on | 
page 8 of this issue of The Amer- | 
ican Observer. Teachers are re- | 
ferred to the May 4 issue of The 
Civic Leader for special instruc- 
tions on the test and for the an- 
swer keys. 














nese capital has been bombed. The 
people of Tokyo pleasantly enjoy the 
quiet, peaceful and delightful spring 
days, observing the beautiful cherry 
blossoms. Now the residents of Tokyo 
are celebrating our glorious victories 
under very bright lights.” 

Nor did the planes strike at Japan 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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A group of teachers of English of a Rio de Janeiro high school. 
of the table, at right. 





Mr. Myer is seated at the end 


Seeing South America . . . XXVI 


By WALTER E. MYER 


T is not a good practice for one to 

generalize on scant information. A 
visitor who spends a little time in a 
country and then talks volubly about 
the characteristics of the people is 
likely to make a good many mistakes. 
With that qualifying idea in mind, 
I venture the thought that the Brazil- 
ians are a friendly people. Certainly 
they seem so to a casual observer. 
The Argentines appear more re- 
served; less cordial to strangers. 


I found considerable support for 
this impression. Well-informed and 
observant Brazilians said that the 
common people, the poor, were so- 
ciable and kindly. This is particu- 
larly true of the Negroes. Brazilians 
were, I thought, quite friendly in 
their attitude toward the United 
States. Those who are educated and 
who understand international prob- 
lems realize the degree to which the 
two countries depend upon each 
other. Friendliness in this case has 
very solid economic and _ political 
basis. 


I visited a large public high school 
in Rio, the Internado Don Pedro Se- 
cundo. It has about 2,000 students. 
Like most South American high 
schools, it is poorly equipped. The 
rooms are bare, and lack the luxury 
to which we are accustomed in the 
United States. The students, how- 
ever, seem much like those one would 
see in any of our cities, and the 
teachers are exceptionally well pre- 
pared for their work. I met a num- 
ber of the teachers of English and 
they all spoke English without any 
foreign accent. They were unques- 
tionably as highly educated and as 
well prepared for their work as the 
teachers of an American high school. 
A number of them had been educated 
in the universities of the United 
States or England. 


In order that I might learn as much 
as possible from these teachers, I 
had several of them to dinner one 
night. We met at the Santos Dumont 
Airport. I will let Sydney A. Clark 
describe the setting, in his valuable 
book, The East Coast of South Amer- 
ica (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


$3). 


A very wonderful spot in which to 
settle for half an hour while you think 
over what you really wish to see is 
the terrace cafe of the Santos Dumont 
Airport. .There are few glamour spots 
even in Rio that can match it. Walk 
from the Palace Hotel down the broad 
Avenida Almirante Barroso until you 


see the big covered market at your 
left, then turn toward it to reach the 
harbor’s edge. You will presently find 
yourself standing before two ultra- 
modern airport structures, one the 
Federal Airport building to which I 
refer, and the other Pan American 
Airways building. Both are appeal- 
ing, but the former has the more glam- 
orous cafe. You cross an area laid 
out in cement squares interlined with 
perfectly trimmed grass to enter a 
stone palace of aerial transport, not 
huge but impeccably tasteful and very 
sumptuous. 

You climb a spiral stairway and 
pause at the top to admire a huge 
map of Brazil and its air lanes traced 
in blue and orange filaments on the 
limestone wall. Then you step out to 
the upper terrace, seat yourself at a 
cafe table in the open air and order 
a chop or a coffee. What a scene 
is spread before you and beneath you, 
a scene that your mind will never 
surrender! Just below is the greenest 
of lawns, with shrubs and flowers and 
a great cage full of lurid macaws and 
toucans, done up gaudily in their blu- 
est and reddest and yellowest plumage. 
A few steps down the lawn is the har- 
bor, with the hydroplane wharf where 
some giant air boat is likely mooring, 
or preparing to take off with its quota 
of passengers and mail. The harbor 
itself is a scene of unending anima- 
tion, with craft of every sort dominated 
by the patient plodding ferry boats 
that ply to Nictheroy and to the is- 
lands of the bay. Beyond the blue 
water are blue mountains, especially 
the famous Organ Mountains, whose 
most curious shaft of rock is called 
Dedo de Deus, the Finger of God. 


On this page you will see a pic- 
ture of the group at the dinner. At 
the extreme left is our interpreter, 
a very competent man who spoke 
seven or eight languages, including 
Portuguese and English, fluently, and 
who had a broad understanding of 
the problems of Brazil, the United 
States, and the world. The man at 
my right was a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Brazil. At my left is the 
principal of the high school. The 
others are teachers of English. These 
people spoke English as well as do 
the faculty members of any of our 
schools. 

We talked until well into the night, 
and the discussion: of international 
problems was such as one might 
hear when matters are talked over 
by an exceptionally well-informed 
group of Americans. These teachers 
were well acquainted with educa- 
tional practices and trends of the 
United States, and they were particu- 
larly interested in conflicts of opin- 
ion in the United States with respect 
to American foreign policy. With- 
out exception, they were friendly to 
this country. I learned from them 
a great deal about Brazilian prob- 
lems and customs. 


News from 


War production is moving along so 
well that it has been possible to in- 
crease the estimates of how much 
may be spent in the near future. It 
had been planned that during the 12 


months beginning July 1 there would — 


only be enough production to account 
for the government’s spending $56,- 
000,000,000. At the rate industry is 
beginning to move, the figure has 
been raised to $70,000,000,000. 

* ” nn 

Radio detection devices capable of lo- 
cating enemy planes and ships more 
than 100 miles away are being in- 
stalled along the nation’s coast lines. 
The Army’s signal corps developed 
the device, which is one of the many 
scientific instruments it has con- 
tributed to the nation’s defense. 

” * * 

Seven outstanding operas, composed 
and written by Americans, will be 
broadcast on a new weekly series 
called the First 
American Opera 
Festival. The pro- 
grams, which are 
being staged to 
promote the sale 
of war bonds and 
stamps, will be 
carried by stations 
of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System every Thurs- 
day evening from 8 to 9 o’clock, East- 
ern War Time, beginning May 7. Star 
casts, directed by Alfred Wallen- 
stein, will appear in each of the 
seven broadcasts. Among the operas 
which will be heard are George 
Gershwin’s “Porgy and Bess” and 
Deems Taylor’s ‘“‘The King’s Hench- 
men.” 














- * * 


Peter M. Stanford, a 15-year-old New 
York high school student, achieved 
distinction recently by having an 
article accepted for publication in 
the United States Naval Institute 
Proceedings. It is a technical journal 
for naval officers, and Peter is the 
youngest person ever to have an 
article in it. A serious student of 
naval affairs, he outlined plans for 
invading Europe by way of Den- 
mark. 

* * * 

War industries lost about 332,000 
man-hours through strikes in the 
first three months of 1942, accord- 
ing to the National War Labor Board. 
This amounts to about one-fourth 
the time lost during the correspond- 
ing period in 1941, despite the fact 


—— 


All Fronts 


that war employment was 366 per 
cent greater this year than last. 

Young men who are 18 and 19 years 
of age may, by volunteering for en. 
listment in the Army, select the 
branch of combat service for which 
they desire training. To qualify, 
volunteers must be citizens of the 
United States and have the written 
consent of their parents. 

& * * 

Automobile tires made without rubber 
are being tested by the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company. Officials 
will not give out any hint about what 
materials the tires contain, but will 
only say that there is no natural, 
synthetic, or reclaimed rubber in 
them. At the same time, engineers 
of the Ford Motor Company have 
developed a tire which contains only 
one-sixteenth of the amount of rub- 
ber ordinarily used. 

* * * 

Employment in the executive branch 
of the national government reached 
1,805,000 in February. According to 
the Civil Service Commission, this 
was an increase of about 102,000 over 
January and of 632,000 over Febru- 
ary 1941. The February payroll was 
$262,106,000—an increase of $86,- 
483,000 over the payroll a_ year 
earlier. 

~ * ” 

Centuries ago, a shipload of French 
horses was wrecked on Sable Island, 
a tiny piece of land lying off Nova 
Scotia. Roaming over the island to- 
day are the descendants of those 
horses—tough, shaggy, wild ponies 
which weigh about 700 pounds 
apiece. Canada has recently made 
plans to catch the ponies, bring them 
to the mainland, and tame them to 
take places in her war transporta- 
tion system. 

* * oa 

The government has launched a sur- 
vey of the Caribbean area to deter- 
mine its fishing resources, both for 
during the war and afterward. Be- 
ginning in Puerto Rico, the survey 
will move along 10,000 miles of 
coast lines, including those of the 
British West Indies, Venezuela, Co- 
lombia, Central America, Cuba, 
Haiti, and the Dominican Republic. 

* * * 

Questionnaires are being mailed to 
186,000 physicians and 71,000 den- 
tists to determine how many may be 
secured for military service with- 
out dislocating civilian needs. 





COMMANDOS—U. S. STYLE. 


ACME 


The United States Marines have long been skilled in the art of 


conducting landing operations such as those currently made famous by Britain’s Commandos. Here 
Marines are practicing an operation, approaching an objective in inflated rubber boats. 
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the new Labor Production Division 
of the War Production Board. 

The establishment of the War Man- 
power Commission means that the 
government is rapidly taking steps 
to solve the labor supply problems 
which have become increasingly diffi- 
cult in recent months. For some time 
it has been known that industrial 
workers as well as fighting men 
would have to be mobilized before 
the nation could make its maximum 
war effort. 


Our Greatest Asset 


Manpower is always our nation’s 
greatest asset, because it is the one 
resource for which no substitute can 
be found. Whether we are at peace 
or at war, the prosperity and power 
of our country depend to a large ex- 
tent upon the number of able-bodied 
and mentally sound men, women, and 
children within the population, and 
upon the way their efforts are di- 
rected. The United States, even with 
its unsurpassed natural resources, 
could not have become the world’s 
greatest producer of goods, the “Ar- 
senal of Democracy,” without the 
skill and energy of men and women 
in hundreds of occupations. 

In peacetime it is manpower that 
converts into useful products the iron 
ore, cotton, rubber, and other mate- 
rials secured at home or brought to 
American workshops from the far 
corners of the earth. It is also man- 
power that gives us entertainment on 
the screen or over the radio, keeps 
our telephones in order, runs our 
trains, street cars, and buses, and 
performs a whole host of other serv- 
ices which make our lives more 
healthful, comfortable, and happy. 

Now that we are at war it is from 
the nation’s vast reservoir of man- 
power that the soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen are being drawn to fill the 
ranks of the armed forces. Behind 
each fighting man are several other 
men and women who keep food and 
supplies rolling forward to the camps 
and battlefields. 

Yet, in spite of all our activity, it 
is generally conceded that up to this 
time the nation’s manpower has not 
been used to the best advantage. 
Skilled workmen who could probably 
Serve their country better at a lathe 
or some other machine tool have been 
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taken into the Army. Farm hands 
who cannot easily be replaced by 
inexperienced workers have been 
drawn into the armed forces, or have 
gone into the towns to take up better 
paid jobs. 
are without adequate help at a time 
when food is needed in greater 
quantities than ever before. Many 
industrial workers have jumped re- 
peatedly from plant to plant in pur- 
suit of higher wages, leaving vacan- 
cies which curtailed production on 
the final assembly lines. 

If we are to produce the quantities 
of war supplies that have been set 
as the national goal for 1942, our war 
industries must soon secure many 
millions of additional workers. Ac- 
cording to estimates of the War Pro- 
duction Board, by the end of this 
year 10% million skilled employees 
will have to be added to the seven 
million already in these industries. 
Another agency, the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, estimates that by 
December 31 a total of 17,500,000 
workers will be engaged exclusively 
in war industries. 


Recruiting Workers 


needed 10% million new 

will come from _ various 
sources. About two-thirds of them 
will be recruited from industries 
which formerly manufactured lux- 
uries and goods not needed for war 
purposes, such as vacuum cleaners, 
refrigerators, and so on. These in- 
dustries were compelled to lay off 
their employees and shut down be- 
cause they could not obtain raw 
materials. Their workers are being 
taken into essential industries as 
rapidly as they can be retrained for 
war work. 


The 
workers 


About two million of the remaining 
number of needed workers will be 
recruited from the four million un- 
employed throughout the country. 
The rest will have to come from the 
ranks of women, the young people 
who are going to work for the first 
time, the persons who work for them- 
selves, and from the minority groups 
who have been unable to find work 
in the war industries up to this time. 

It is also estimated that the Army 
will take two million men from the 
ranks of labor. These vacancies will 
likewise be filled by new workers. 
According to one estimate, by the end 
of this year one-third of the men and 
women between the ages of 18 and 
65 will be engaged in war service. 
They will either have been taken into 
the country’s armed forces or have 
gone on the farms and into the in- 


As a result, many farmers . 
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dustries which together feed and arm 
the nation and its allies. Fortunately 
the United States has, with the ex- 
ception of Soviet Russia, the greatest 
available labor supply of any nation 
on earth. 


Available Workers 


If we examine the population fig- 
ures compiled at the last census, we 
find that the United States has a total 
of at least 71,000,000 men and women 
who can be recruited for war work. 
As the accompanying chart shows, 
this 71,000,000 includes all able- 
bodied persons between the ages of 
18 and 65, with the exception of 
mothers who have children under 10 
and who do not work outside their 
homes. Yet even this great total— 
more than half the people in the 
United States—does not represent the 
maximum labor force the nation could 
enlist. In an extreme emergency the 
government could call upon many of 
the boys and girls under 18. Hundreds 
of thousands of the elderly citizens 
over 65 could also go back to work. 


As a first step in the mobilization 
of the nation’s labor supply, the gov- 
ernment has begun mailing question- 
naires containing lists of occupations 
to all the men who registered for the 
draft and who have not as yet been 
called into the armed forces. On the 
card he receives, each man is to check 
the occupations in which he is ex- 
perienced or skilled. After these 
questionnaires have been returned to 
the local draft boards, part of the card 
will be sent to the Washington office 
of the United States Employment 
Service, where the number of workers 
available in each occupation will be 
totaled. 


The government is most interested 
at this time in finding all the men 
who are experienced in ‘critical oc- 
cupations.” These occupations are the 
ones calling for a high degree of 
industrial skill, such as tool making 
or die making. While there is no law 
compelling men with industrial skills 
to go into industry, the government 
will encourage them to do so. 

Within a short time the women of 
the country will also join the nation’s 
labor forces. It is said that President 
Roosevelt will soon issue the call for 
women to register voluntarily for 
war work. Some of these women will 
take the places of men who enter the 
Army and Navy. Others will fill new 
jobs created by war production. Still 
others will be called into the auxiliary 
services now being created by the 
government. ; 

The Army and Navy will require 


300,000 of the ablest women to relieve 
fighting men for combat duty. Half 
of these women will take over duties 
in laboratories and libraries, at type- 
writers, telephones, and radios, and 
in the aircraft warning service. As 
soon as Congress creates the women’s 
naval auxiliary, the other half will 
be enlisted in naval hospitals, for duty 
at shore stations, and in aircraft units, 
where they are needed to relieve 
150,000 trained sailors for sea duty. 
Back of this selected group will be 
the millions of city women who will 
take over places in factories, and 
country women who will continue 
with their work on the farms. Trained 
women who left their jobs when they 
were married will be called upon to 
return to work for the duration. 

The younger citizens of America 
also have an important part to play 
in the war production program. This 
summer boys and girls of high school 
age will be called into service as a 
“third line of defense” to aid the 
nation’s farmers. Instead of spending 
their vacations as usual, many stu- 
dents will take the places of the farm 
workers who have been called into 
military service or who have taken 
better paid jobs in industry. 

Students will be registered through 
the local branches of the United States 
Employment Service. This agency has 
already been ordered by Federal Se- 
curity Administrator McNutt to find 
out how many students may be 
needed to help farmers during the 
peak seasons when fruit and vege- 
table pickers and additional labor are 
required. Another duty of the em- 
ployment service will be to plan for 
any student farm training courses 
that may be necessary. 

Thus the nation is moving rapidly 
toward the mobilization of its people. 
Before the year is out the meaning 
of total war will be driven home as 
never before to the millions of Amer- 
icans who are put to work to help 
win the war. 











+ SMILES . | 








He: “I’m thinking of getting mar- 
ried. What do you think of it?” 
She: “I think it’s a wonderful idea 
if you ask me.” —SELECTED 
“The bravest man I ever knew,” said 
the explorer, “was the chap who took 
a taxi to the bankruptcy court and 
invited the driver in as a creditor.” 
—Tip-BitTs 
Antique Dealer: “Yes, sir, this vase 
is more than 2,000 years old.” 
Customer: “That’s a laugh. 
can’t pull that stuff on me. 
1942 now.” 


You 
It’s only 
—CAPPER’S WEEKLY 





A new recruit to the Navy was sent 
to a training school, and at the end 
of two weeks he had spent most of his 
time digging ditches, chopping trees, 
filling up holes. Finally he sought his 
superior officer. 

**You see, sir,” he complained, “when 
I joined the Navy they told me I would 
see the world, and here for two solid 
weeks, I’ve done nothing but rear- 
range it.” —SELECTED 

















“Ha, Ha! . . . | was right after all. Eh, Doc?” 


BOLTINOFF IN COLLIER'S 
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U. 8. NAVY PHOTO 


HELPING THE NAVY. This Washington, D. C., boy is doing his bit by turning over a pair of 
binoculars, which he had received as a present, to the Navy. The Navy needs good binoculars and 
gives a check for one dollar in token payment for each pair donated. 


Willkie and the GOP 


Wendell Willkie’s victory over iso- 
lationism within the Republican 
party was one of the most far-reach- 
ing developments on the home front 
in recent days. The party’s new 
stand is not only contained in its 
platform for this year’s elections, 
but it is also a pledge for the future 

—for the post-war 


years when the 
world must be re- 
built and re- 
ordered. ; 
Against opposi- 
tion which in- 
cluded some of 


the party’s leading 
members, the 1940 
Republican presi- 
dential candidate 
won adoption of 
his view that the peace must be based 
on a complete victory over the 
enemy. The party, in addition, 
pledges its support of a policy of 
world cooperation after the war. The 
United States, it recognizes, “has an 
obligation to assist in the bringing 
about of an understanding, comity, 
and cooperation among the nations 
of the world.” 

By securing favorable action on 
these views, Mr. Willkie gave politi- 
cal observers new reason to believe 
that he is a man to be reckoned with 
once again when the presidential 
campaign of 1944 gets under way. 
Since losing the race two years ago, 
he has remained in the public spot- 
light without difficulty. He traveled 
to England for a first-hand view of 
war conditions, has appeared before 
various congressional committees on 
questions of foreign policy, and has 
made numerous speeches. 





Wendell Willkie 


Rationing 


Sugar rationing, for home con- 
sumers, will begin tomorrow, May 5. 
For the past week, sugar has been 
absent from grocery store shelves 
and counters, and from now on it 
will be sold only to those who have 
the proper ration stamps. 

Gasoline is next on the list, and 
beginning May 15 it will be strictly 
rationed, by coupons, in 17 eastern 
states and the District of Columbia. 
Each motorist, excepting such per- 
sons as doctors, will be limited to 


five or six gallons a week. The 
amount has not yet been decided 
upon, but will be set according to 
the supplies of gasoline available. The 
type of gas rationing which finally 
proves satisfactory in the East may 
later be extending to other parts of 
the nation. 


Patent Seizures 


As many as 25,000 patents may be 
seized as a result of President Roose- 
velt’s order, a few days ago, directing 
the government to take over all 
patents in the nation which have been 
directly or indirectly controlled by 
enemy aliens. The President thus 
gave notice that patents, especially 
those linked with companies in enemy 
nations, are not going to be allowed 
to hinder war production. Patents 
which are seized, moreover, will not 
be returned to their owners after the 
war. . 


Arguments still continue, of course, 
on the subject of whether the 
United States has been helped or 
hindered by past cooperation be- 
tween American and foreign corpora- 
tions in the field of patents. Some 
of the things which have been men- 
tioned as examples in this controversy 
are magnesite, needed in steel and 
copper; plastics; plexiglass, a plastic 
glass used in airplanes; synthetic 
rubber; magnesium for planes; tung- 
sten-carbide for machine tools; bi- 


The Week at Home 


noculars, range-finders, and guh- 
sights; and synthetic quinine. 


Anti-Inflation Program 


A sweeping program to fight infla- 
tion was urged by President Roose- 
velt last week. Declaring that the 
nation must go on full war economy, 
the Chief Executive proposed much 
heavier taxes on personal and cor- 
porate profits—levies which would 
limit personal incomes to $25,000 a 
year after taxes had been paid. He 
rejected the idea of forced savings 
and urged voluntary buying of war 
bonds on a large scale. He called for 
the rationing of scarce commodities, 
ceilings on prices and rents, a de- 
crease of credit, and stabilization of 
farm prices. 

As we go to press, an order is ex- 
pected to be issued by Price Admin- 
istrator Henderson which will carry 
out part of the President’s program. 
This order will fix ceilings on prices 
of most commodities sold in stores, 
the ceilings to be at the highest price 
levels reached in March. The order 
also is expected to freeze rents in a 
large number of defense areas. 


Railroads 


Railroads are holding up well un- 
der the demands of wartime trans- 
portation, and Joseph B. Eastman 
told the Truman Committee of the 
Senate that he sees no necessity for 
the government to take them over 
as it did in the First World War. The 
war transportation chief pointed out, 
however, that the greatest strains 
on the nation’s transportation system 
lie ahead. 


The biggest problem, he said, is to 
prevent buses and trucks from be- 
ing forced off the highways for the 
lack of tires. If this should happen, 
railroads would have tremendous 
difficulty in taking on the additional 
freight and passengers. Motor ve- 
hicles, in addition, are vitally needed 
for short-distance hauling, and tank 
trucks are more efficient than rail- 
road tank cars in hauling gasoline 
for limited areas. 

To illustrate the division of busi- 
ness between highways and railroads, 
Mr. Eastman said that last year buses 
took care of 15 billion passenger miles 
while trains handled 25 billion. Pri- 
vate automobiles accounted for 200 
billion passenger miles. It can be 
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STREAMLINER SCRAPPED FOR WAR. To obtain needed aluminum for the U. S. air force’s new 
planes, the “City of Salina,” Union Pacific’s history-making streamliner, is being scrapped for 
an estimated 100,000 pounds of the valuable metal. 


—— 


seen that, with increasing troop 
movements on their hands, the rail- 
roads would be seriously taxed if a 
good part of the highways’ norma] 
share were thrust upon them. 

Freight is growing in volume right 
along, but by keeping cars moving 
efficiently. the system is not clogging 
up. There is still room for improve- 
ment, Mr. Eastman said, because a 
freight car spends only 20 per cent of 
its time on the road and 80 per cent 
in terminals. 


China Relief 


Americans continued to give evi- 
dence last week that they appreci- 
ate the courage and toughness of their 
Chinese allies. They were answer- 
ing the call of the United China Re- 
lief Campaign for $7,000,000 to buy 
hospital and medical supplies, food, 
and clothing to be sent to China. 
Some cash will also be sent to pay 
for shelter and for items which can 
be purchased in China, thus saving 
shipping space and expense. 

It would be impossible to exag- 
gerate China’s need. Fifty million 
of her people are refugees, driven 
from their homes and villages by 
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the enemy. Two million are orphans. 
The seven million which is asked for 
relief is not too much, and every 
contribution which makes it possible 
to reach or pass this goal is badly 
needed. Donations, large or small, 
may be sent to the United China Re- 
lief Campaign, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. 
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The Week Abroad 


World's Armies 


Nations engaged in the Second 
World War have more than 20,000,000 
men under arms, and the total may 
be as high as 30,000,000, according 
toa summary of estimates last week. 
The exact figure, of course, is diffi- 
cult to arrive at, because the armed 
strength of each nation is a carefully 
guarded secret. Here are the latest 
estimates: 

United States: When war broke out, 
there were approximately 1,600,000 
men in the Army. The number has 
since been increased sharply, and the 
announced goal for this year is 3,600,- 
000, including 1,000,000 in the air 
forces. 

Great Britain: Of the 3,000,000 to 
3,500,000 men under arms, about 
1,500,000 are first-line troops. 

Russia: The Soviet army is believed 
to have numbered 5,000,000 at the 
time of the German attack last sum- 
mer. Casualties since then have been 
great, but the training of replace- 
ments has been intensive. 

China: Minimum estimates place the 
figure at 2,000,000, but there may be 
as many as 6,000,000 in the armed 
forces. 

Germany: Between 6,000,000 and 
8,000,000 are reported to be in the 
Nazi army. In addition, Hungary has 
furnished 20,000 to 400,000 men; Fin- 
land, 250,000; Bulgaria, between 200,- 
000 and 400,000; and Rumania, 800,- 
000. 

Japan: Although about 3,000,000 
are in the army, the effective first- 
line strength is nearer 1,800,000. 

Italy: From all indications, it prob- 
ably has 1,500,000. 


Malta Holds Fast 


Midway between Europe and Africa 
in the Mediterranean narrows lies a 
strip of rocky territory, 17 miles long 
and eight miles wide. It is the island 
of Malta, one of Britain’s most im- 
portant naval and air bases. One 
time famed as the strongest fortress 
in the world, Malta has figured prom- 
inently in Europe’s wars since the 
days of the Phoenicians. 

Once again Malta has been caught 
in the crossfire of war. Because of 
its great value as a British base, it 
has been subjected to almost un- 
limited bombing. Nearly every day 
for two years—sometimes many times 
a day—it has been the target for 
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tographed during the British statesman’s recent 
visit to India. 


heavy raids from near-by Sicily. 
More than 2,200 times Axis planes 
have. come over. No spot on earth has 
been bombed so heavily and per- 
sistently; only Chungking has been 
bombed continuously for a longer 
period. 

A few days ago the King of England 
conferred the George Cross on this 
island fortress in honor of ‘heroism 
and devotion that will long be famous 
in history.” It was the first time any- 
one could remember that a medal of 
valor had been awarded to a place. 


Latin American Pacts 


Two recent agreements with Latin 
American countries hold much prom- 
ise for the future. One is a pact 
signed with Peru, which has the 
double-barreled effect of promoting 
the good neighbor policy and of aid- 
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ment feels that at this time concrete 
expression of the good neighbor policy 
and friendly cooperation with Latin 
American countries is far more im- 
portant than private business in- 
terests. 


Nervous Neutral 


The government of Eire,or southern 
Ireland, has for two and a half years 
done everything in its power to steer 
clear of the war. Although it has 
mobilized its own tiny army and 
taken other military precautions, it 
has consistently refused to allow Brit- 
ain to establish defense bases at Irish 
ports. Prime Minister de Valera has 
promised that, should either Germany 
or England attempt an invasion of 
Eire, the other country would be 
called on for aid. 


Meanwhile a tiny minority group 
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ARCS OF DESTRUCTION. Day and night bombers based on Britain raid the Nazi invasion coast 
and industrial centers of Germany, Italy, and occupied countries. 


ing the war effort. This agreement 
sets up a program of all-out wartime 
collaboration which will be a model 
for forthcoming agreements with 
other South American nations. 

By its terms Peru promised to en- 
courage the development of rubber 
and other tropical products. The 
United States in turn agreed to pur- 
chase all surplus Peruvian cotton and 
rubber for a period of years, and to 
lend money to Peru for expansion of 
industry and. production of rubber. 

A few days before this pact was 
signed, the State Department an- 
nounced settlement of the long- 
standing oil dispute with Mexico. .A 
joint Mexican-American commission 
set a value of approximately $24,- 
000,000 on American-held oil prop- 
erties which the Mexican government 
expropriated in 1938. The sum was 
by no means as much as had been 
demanded by the American oil com- 
panies, but it was almost three times 
as much as had previously been 
offered by the Cardenas government. 

Although the American oil com- 
panies are not particularly satisfied 
with the decision, they can do little 
else but accept. The State Depart- 








in Eire has taken matters into its own 
hands and has declared war against 
the British. It is the Irish Republican 
Army, a group of ultra-patriotic 
rebels who have long demanded union 
of all Ireland and complete separation 
from England. This group bitterly 
resents the separation of the six 
northern counties (Ulster) from the 
republic, and even more bitterly 
resents the presence of American 
soldiers on Irish soil. 

Working hand in glove with recog- 
nized Nazi agents, this group of 
nationalists is seeking every means 
of turning public opinion against the 
AEF. Jealousy is stirred up between 
British and American troops; every 
unpleasantness is blamed on the 
Americans. Success of these tactics 
so far has not been marked, for 
American soldiers have made a fine 
impression by their friendly conduct. 


Summer in Africa 


Summer has come to the Nile Delta 
and to the deserts of North Africa. 
From the vast, sandy wastes hot 
winds blew with increasing force last 
week, carrying tons of sand into the 
air and lashing with stinging fury. 
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“ACK-ACKS” FROM AMERICA. A three-inch 
anti-aircraft gun is unloaded from a U. S. 
transport which arrived in Australia with troops 
and weapons from America. 


Because they usually last for 50 days, 
the winds are called hamseens, the 
Arab word for “fifty.” 

The hamseens will finally die down, 
but from now until November the 
heat in North Africa will be intense. 
It will make metal weapons so hot 
that they cannot be touched by bare 
hands. Temperatures of over 100 
degrees every day will soak into the 
sands. From both earth and sky, 
men will be bombarded by heat that 
wilts and stifles. 

Although Hitler’s best opportunity 
to launch a major drive in North 
Africa is thus slowly melting away, 
battles—even major campaigns—are 
not entirely impossible under such 
conditions. Several large-scale at- 
tacks, in the present war, have taken 
place in the African summer. They 
must be waged by men whose vitality 
is so sapped that every move requires 
great physical effort. To avoid the 
worst hardships, battles which do 
take place are fought in the late 
afternoon, when peak temperatures 
are past. 


The French Fleet 


Where is the French fleet? 
strong is it? Is it usable? 

These are important questions just 
now, at a time when Laval’s influence 
may secure the French fleet for Axis 
use. 

Fortunately, the French fleet is 
widely scattered and war-torn. Some 
of its units are in bad condition, and 
cannot be easily repaired by the Ger- 
mans. Finally, French crews are 
hostile, or at best indifferent, to the 
Axis cause. 

France has at least three battle- 
ships which are about ready for 
battle. They are the 26,500-ton Dun- 
kerque and Strasbourg, and the old, 
22,000-ton Provence, all lying at 
Toulon in southern France. At Dakar 
is the 35,000-ton Richelieu, badly 
damaged by the British, but possibly 
repaired by now. A sister-ship, the 
Jean Bart, lies incompleted at Casa- 
blanca, Morocco. 

France’s only aircraft carrier, the 
Bearn, is in western waters at Mar- 
tinique. It is sadly in need of re- 
conditioning. There are about a dozen 
cruisers, approximately 50 destroyers, 
and from 50 to 70 submarines—all 
scattered among. French Mediter- 
ranean and African ports. 

In any case, the Germans face huge 
technical obstacles should they try to 
take over and operate these remnants 
of a once proud navy. 


How 
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Japan’s Industries Vulnerable to Attack, 


(Concluded from page 1) 


under the cover of night. The bombs 
were dropped over Tokyo shortly 
after noon, in broad daylight. The 
bombers then flew over Yokohama, 
and two hours later they bombed 
the industrial cities of Nagoya and 
Kobe. Thus the war was brought 
home to the people of Japan as it 
had been brought home to the in- 
habitants of London and Chungking 
and Singapore and scores of other 
cities throughout the world. 
Whether the raids inflicted severe 
damage upon the war industries of 
Japan or not, they accomplished two 


portant. They are important for the 
actual damage they can do in the 
future to Japan’s war industries, for 
Japan, more than any other nation, is 
vulnerable to air attack. Her indus- 
tries are highly concentrated in a 
relatively small area and are excel- 
lent targets for bombers. 

Not only are Japan’s industries 
highly concentrated, but her cities 
are particularly vulnerable to fire. 
While there are many steel and 
concrete buildings, for the most 
part fireproof, by far the greater 
part of Japanese cities are of such 


The route taken by the raiding 
planes in the recent attack well il- 
lustrates the concentration of Japa- 
nese industrial power. The planes 
first appeared over Tokyo and then 
began to move in a southerly direc- 
tion, following the path of the im- 
portant railway line coming out of 
the capital (see map which appears 
on page 7). This took them to Yoko- 
hama, Nagoya, and Kobe. Had they 
been able also to strike at Kyoto and 
Osaka, they would have, in a single 
raid, hit the six most important in- 
dustrial centers of Japan. 





useful purposes. In the first place, 
they created a severe case of war 
jitters among Japanese officials and 
the Japanese people. The chief of 
the home command was dismissed 
for failure to protect Japanese cities 
from aerial bombardment. 

The second achievement of the 
raids was to demonstrate that Japa- 
nese defenses against attack from the 
air are wholly inadequate. Not only 
did the planes fly over Japan in 
broad daylight, but they flew so low, 
according to Japanese reports, that 
they could be distinguished as Amer- 
ican craft. There were not sufficient 
antiaircraft defenses to protect the 
cities against the planes, nor were 
the Japanese able to put into the air 
enough planes of their own to bring 
down the American bombers. 


Many Effects Seen 

These initial raids upon Japan— 
and others which, it is hoped, will 
follow—may have unpredictable ef- 
fects upon the war. Since the at- 
tack upon Pearl Harbor December 7, 
the Japanese have _ encountered 
nothing but success in their military 
ventures. They have swept over 
their foes until they have come to 
dominate practically the entire South 
Pacific area. The Japanese people 
have been led to believe that Japan’s 
military might was invincible and 
that they were out of the range of 
attack. Now that this myth has been 
exploded the Japanese people may 
well feel less certain of victory in 
the long struggle ahead. 

But it is not only from the stand- 
point of psychological warfare that 
aerial attacks upon Japan are im- 


flimsy construction that they could 
easily go up in flames. The famous 
earthquake of 1923 destroyed the 
greater part of Tokyo and a large 
section of Yokohama. As the New 
York Times describes the construc- 
tion of Japanese cities, “All the cities 
are exceptionally vulnerable to in- 
cendiary bombs in so far as housing 
is concerned. According to the cur- 
rent edition of the Japanese Year 
Book, there were in 1937 a total of 
1,029,695 buildings and dwellings in 
Tokyo. Of these 608,209 were one- 
story and 412,174 were two-story, 
and the majority were made of flimsy 
wood and bamboo material. In 1938 
in Nagoya there were 315,402 wooden 
buildings as against 661 of brick or 
concrete.” 

The same picture is given by Glenn 
Babb, former chief of the Associated 
Press bureaus in Japan and China, 
who spent nearly 20 years in the 
Orient and was a resident of Tokyo 
for 13 years. Mr. Babb writes: 

When the incendiaries fall it must 
have a chilling effect on countless 
Japanese spirits. All but the youngest 
generation know what a scourge fire 
is when it breaks loose in their close- 
packed, light wood houses. 

Mid-town Tokyo has many modern 
steel and concrete structures, but nine- 
teen-twentieths of the city, especially 
the industrial slums, is made of tin- 
derlike materials. It was on another 
Saturday noontime when the holiday 
spirit ran high that the great earth- 
quake of 1923 struck, setting fires that 
leveled most of Yokohama and nearly 
all Tokyo. Considerable sections of 
those cities still consist of jerry-built 
structures. 

Many government departments still 
are housed in flimsy, wooden post- 
quake “barracks,” as the Japanese call 
them. There was no money for build- 
ing when a new Army and Navy was 
being built. 


Tokyo, capital of Japan, is world’s third largest city 


These largest Japanese cities are 
located on or near the Pacific coast 
of Japan, and within a stretch of 
territory no longer than 400 miles. 
They are situated on the southeast- 
ern corner of the island of Honshu— 
the largest of the Japanese islands— 


and they contain most of Japan’s war 


industries. If any one of them is 
knocked out Japan is severely hurt. 
If all of them are crippled, Japan is 
ruined, for she has no other indus- 
trial resources on which to draw. In 
this respect Japan is far more vul- 
nerable than Great Britain, for Brit- 
ain’s industries are far more widely 
scattered throughout the British Isles. 

For a number of years, foreigners 
have been carefully kept away from 
war industries and shipyards in 
Japan’s great cities. The Japanese 
are good at keeping secréts and we 
do not know what developments 
have been undertaken and carried 
out during the last few years. 


Six Vital Cities 


We do know, however, that Japan’s 
finance, commerce, and most of her 
manufacturing are concentrated in 
the six cities we have mentioned. 
They contain harbor works, ship- 
building yards, heavy machine 
plants, steel mills, airplane and tank 
factories, powder plants, railroad 
yards, and a great number of small 
manufacturing establishments. Here 
is a brief outline of the importance 
of each of the six cities: 

Tokyo, the capital, is the largest 
of the six cities. With a population 
of between 6,500,000 and 7,000,000, 
it is the third largest city in the 
world. It spreads out over an area 


10 times the size of our own ng. 
tion’s capital. In some ways it re. 
sembles the capital of the Uniteg 
States, for after the earthquake of 
1923, it was rebuilt with wide streets 
and parks in the center of the city, 
In this new part are numerous mod. 
ern and fireproof buildings, but the 
greater part of the city is still flim. 
sily constructed and vulnerable tg 
fire or other types of destruction, 
In the Japanese capital there are 
about 43,000 factories of all sizes 
More than half of this number em. 
ploy 10 workers or less. There are 
some 65 railway stations in Tokyo 
and there is a long subway. While 
many of the factories and other ip. 
dustrial plants are located in the sub. 
urbs, war industries are still highly 
concentrated in the city itself. 
Yokohama lies 18 miles south of 
Tokyo, and is sometimes .called the 
“gateway of Japan.” It is one of the 
nation’s two largest ports and is q 
leading naval base. It has a popu- 
lation of 860,000. The extent of its 
industrialization may be seen from 
the fact that before the war 80 per 
cent of the oil used throughout Japan 
was supplied by plants and refineries 
in Yokohama. The port can handle 
ships of as much as 50,000 tons. 


Other Centers 


Nagoya with a _ population of 
1,200,000 is located in the central part 
of the island of Honshu. It is an im- 
portant railway center and contains 
numerous hydroelectric power plants 
as well as other industries vital to 
Japan’s war effort. It is a great dis- 
tributing center for the entire island 
of Honshu and thus occupies a stra- 
tegic position in the war. 

Kyoto is the home of many Japa- 
nese craftsmanship industries. Its 
1,100,000 people have produced many 
of the small Japanese articles which 
have been sold around the world. 

Kobe, like Yokohama, is a great 
seaport. Formerly the center of the 
Japanese match industry, it contains 
large shipyards and manufacturing 
plants. Its population is about 1,000,- 
000. Kobe is the home of the Mit- 
subishi Heavy Industry Company, 
one of the most important in all 
Japan. Its shipyards are well known 
the world over. 

Osaka is sometimes called the Chi- 
cago-Pittsburgh of Japan. It is the 
most important single industrial cen- 
ter. Many of Japan’s greatest wal 
industries are located in this smoke- 
filled city of more than 3,000,000 
people. 

If the United States can continue 
its raids upon the islands of Japan, 
it will be able to inflict great dam- 
age upon the war industries of tliat 
country. While attacking planes, of 
course, aim at industrial plants, ship- 
yards, railway centers and_ other 
military objectives, they cannot al- 
ways avoid hitting residential sec- 
tions. In many parts of Japan, resi- 
dential and industrial establishments 
are so close together that they cal- 
not be separated. 

It is a cruel but unavoidable fact 
that “total war” strikes at civiliat 
centers alike. The Germans and 
Japanese were the first to use the 
methods of “total war” upon the 
peoples they attacked. Now they ale 
beginning to get a taste of their ow? 
medicine by having their methods of 
destruction turned against them. 
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I. NEWSMAKERS. The pictures above are those of 
newsmakers of the past few months. The numbers 
below the pictures correspond to the numbered spaces 
on your answer sheet; that is, picture No. 1 is to be 
represented by space No. 1, and so on. 


Following this explanation is a list of lettered 
identifying phrases. Select the phrase which identi- 
fies picture No. 1, and place its letter in space No. 1 
on your answer sheet. Identify all the pictures in 
a similar manner. 























IV. COMPLETION, Complete the following state- 
ments by writing on your answer sheet the letter 
which represents the accurate completing clause or 
phrase in each case. 


1. The religious group in India, representing 90 mil- 
lion people, which feels that it would be reduced 
to a minority status if control of the Indian gov- 
ernment were placed in the hands of the Hindus 
is the (a) Mohammedans; (b) Shintoists; (c) 
Sikhs; (d) Christians. 


2. The recent conference of American foreign min- 
isters was held in South America at (a) Rio de 
Janeiro; (b) Havana; (c) Buenos Aires; (d) 
Montevideo. 


3. Besides tracking down counterfeiters, the U. S. 
Secret Service is responsible for (a) enforcing the 
antitrust laws; (b) investigating all charges of 
espionage; (c) protecting the President and his 
family; (d) the naturalization of aliens. 










. Commander of the Army Air Forces 

. Head of the WPB Materials Division 

. Prime Minister of Great Britain 

Famous comedian who recently retired 

. Britisher who offered India dominion status 
Labor Prime Minister of Australia 

. Premier of France 

. Head of:Office of Defense Transportation 

. Leader of the Free French 

. Head of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
. American special envoy to India 

. Chairman of the National Inventors’ Council 
m. Director of the Office of Civilian Defense 
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n. Undersecretary of War 
Secretary of the Treasury ; 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Mexican Foreign Minister _ 
Head of the Federal Security Agency 
Leader of the All-India Congress Party 
Supreme Court Justice; led Pearl Harbor inquiry 
President of the United States 

Head of the War Production Board 
.Prime Minister of Eire 
President of Brazil 

Editor of the Emporia Gazette 
Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese Navy 
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II. & III. PLACE LOCATIONS. The outline maps to 
the left (numbered II & III) illustrate two impor- 
tant theaters of war. On each of the maps the land 
areas are indicated by Arabic numerals (1, 2, etc.) 
and the water areas by capital letters (A, B, etc.). 
Your answer sheet is to be numbered and lettered to 
correspond to these areas. 

Beside each map is a list of countries, islands, 


II. European-African Battle Zone 


Land Areas Water Areas 
a. Albania 1. Adriatic Sea 
b. Algeria 
c. Bulgaria 2. Aegean Sea 
d. Denmark 3. Atlantic Ocean 
e. Egypt 4. Baltic Sea 
f. Eire 
g. Finland 5. Black Sea 
h. France . 6. Caspian Sea 
i, French West Africa © Beinn 
j. Germany 
k. Great Britain 8. Lake Ladoga 
l. Greece 9. Mediterranean Sea 
m. Iceland 
n. Iraq 10. North Sea 
o. Italy 11. Persian Gulf 
p. Libya 12. Red Sea’ 
q. Norway 
r. Palestine 13. Sea of Azov 
s. Poland 
t. Rumania 14. Skagerrak 
u. Soviet Russia 15. Straits of Gibraltar 
v. Spain 
w. Syria 16. Suez Canal 
x. Trans-Jordan 17. Tyrrhenian Sea 
y. Turkey 
z. Yugoslavia 18. White Sea 
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oceans, seas, and straits. From the list of land aregg” 
select the term which identifies land area No. 1, 4 
place the letter preceding this identifying term in” 
space No. 1 on your answer sheet. Fill the spaces for ™ 
water areas in a similar manner, by placing the nume™ 
bers of the proper identifying terms in the spaces for | 
letters A, B, and so on. Continue until you have iden-~ 
tified as many land and water areas as you can. : 


III. Far Eastern Battle Zone 


Land Areas Water Areas 


a. Australia 1. Bay of Bengal 
b. Borneo 
c. Burma 2. Bering Strait 
d. Celebes 
e. Ceylon 3. China Sea 
f. China 
4 ess Indo-China 4. Great Australian 
. Guam ~~ 
: . Bight © 
i. India a 
j. Japan = 
k. Java 5. Gulf of Carpentaria 7 
l. Kamchatka 
m. Korea 6. Indian Ocean 
n. Madagascar 
o. Malaya 7. Japan Sea 
p. Manchukuo 
q. Mongolia — 8. Macassar Strait 
r. New Britain 
s. New Guinea 4 
s Stew Sentend 9. Pacific Ocean 
u. Philippine Islands 
v. Sarawak 10. Sea of Okhotsk 
w. Sumatra 
x. Surinam 11. Strait of Malacca 
y. Tasmania 
z. Thailand 12. Torres Strait 





4. The first African country to be redeemed from 
Axis control is (a) Egypt; (b) Tunisia; (c) Libya; 
(d) Ethiopia. 


5. The principal agency for extending aid to victims 
of disaster in war or peace is the (a) U.S. Public 
Health Service; (b) Red Cross; (c) National 
Safety Council; (dad) Office of Civilian Defense. 


6. Sedition is (a) the malicious burning of a build- 
ing; (b) the damaging of machinery and other 
equipment in an industrial plant; (c) the speaking 
or publishing of language which will in any way 
promote the cause of the enemy; (d) the punish- 
ing of an accused person without trial by law. 


7. The new semiautomatic rifle used by American 
infantrymen is the (a) Savage; (b) Garand; 
(c) Springfield; (d) Krag-Jorgenson. 


8. The branch of the Army which builds roads, 
bridges, and fortifications for the use of the armed 
forces is the (a) Quartermaster Corps; (b) Ar- 
mored Force; (c) Infantry; (d) Engineers. 


9. High school students who are willing to work in 
agriculture or industry may best find out if work 
is available by applying to the local branch of the 

(a) Farm Bureau; (b) Chamber of Commerce; 
(c) U. S. Employment Service; (d) Post Office. 


10. A “closed shop” is (a) a plant or factory in which 
all the workers are on strike; (b) a factory in 
which all the workers are union members; (c) a 
factory which has been shut down by the govern- 
mene: (d) a factory which refuses to employ alien 

aborers. 






































11. The 40-hour week law provides that (a) worke 
may not work more than 40 hours per week ex 
cept in war industries; (b) workers in labo 
unions may not work more than 40 hours per 
week; (c) workers may not work more 
40 hours per week without extra pay; (d) al— 
pay for work in excess of 40 hours is to De) 
made in government war bonds. % 


12. The main function of the Ordnance Departmenté 
the Army is to (a) supply the armed forces wit 
food; (b) direct maneuvers; (c) build military 
roads, bridges, barracks, and other facilities 
(d) furnish arms and ammunition. 


13. Aruba and Curacao are important because 4 
their (a) location off the eastern tip of Brazil 
(b) large munitions works; (c) shipyards; (d) om 
refineries. q 


14. The Igorots are (a) Philippine tribesmen Vv 
fought with MacArthur; (b) British soldiers wht 
have been raiding the coast of Europe; (c) Sé 
bian guerrillas who have opposed the Naz 
(d) an organization of French saboteurs. 


15. One of the principles of the Atlantic Charter 
that (a) the United States and Great. Britain sha 
form a political union after the war; (b) In 
shall be granted complete independence in retuf 
for aid to the democracies; (c) democracy must 
established throughout the world; (d) Germ 
— the aggressor nations shall be disarmed af 

e war. q 


16. The principal product of the Near East is (a) 
bacco; (b) oil; (c) cotton; (d) rubber. 





















